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that the governing classes fear nothing so much as
measures which would undoubtedly give power to
the majority. I mean such a device as what Mr
Cecil Chesterton labels the " Recall," about which
he writes as follows: " Not only should elections
be reasonably frequent but a certain proportion of
the electors should, at any time, have the right to
demand a general poll on the question whether the
delegate was or was not carrying out the mandate
of his constituents. Should the vote go against
him the delegate would have to resign and another
would be elected in his place. The mere threat of
this action would probably be enough in most cases
to prevent the delegate from shamelessly and con-
tinually violating his trust, as is so often done
to-day."x

The same gentlemen are considerably pained by
any allusion to the " referendum," which they are
accustomed to denounce as " calling in the mob."
Mr Chesterton, however, rightly points out that the
mob ought not to wait to be called in. He thinks it
would be of no use unless it could be put into force,
not merely on the initiative of the legislature itself
but on the initiative of a fixed proportion of the
electors.14

The late Professor Ritchie used to write that all
that minorities could do was to turn themselves
into majorities. FitzJames Stephen, as we have
seen, thinks that a minority ought to ride a majority
like a man riding a horse, but what really happens is
that the minority hoodwinks the majority in a way

1 The Great State, p. 216.    London, 1911.

2 Op. cit., p. 217.